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AN ALTAR-PIECE BY GIROLAMO DA CREMONA 



Plate II 



In the good old days when genius was in fashion, a work 
of art not authenticated by documents was invariably ascribed 
to the greatest master whose style it was thought to resemble. 
And now that some of us are beginning to return to the 
opinion, certainly far more attractive and quite as tenable, 
that in the work of art at least, genius is, after all, every- 
thing, — now that we have made the- complete round, we meet 
at the opposite end the good folk who are for the first time 
hearing of environment, historical methods, importance of 
local phenomena, and all the rest of the late M. Taine's retail 
counter. The enigmatic work of art suddenly has ceased to 
be a masterpiece by Leonardo or Michelangelo, Raphael or 
Giorgione, Mantegna or Giambellini, and become a most inter- 
esting specimen by the local painter whose name Signor So- 
and-So, parish-inspector of antiquities, with the aid of Canonico 
So-and-So, who has a turn for old parchment, has unearthed as 
the indubitable author of a faded and appalling fresco in the 
sacristy of the local collegiate church. 

Until the other day, a fascinating altar-piece in the cathedral 
of Viterbo used to be pointed out to you by a friendly canon 
as a most unquestionable work by Andrea Mantegna. Now 
it is no longer by Mantegna, but, of course, — how could it for 
so long remain unrecognized ? — by the local genius, Lorenzo di 
Viterbo. 

But the old-fashioned criticism had used its eyes better than 
the new, and, though wrong, was not at all so far wrong as 
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the new. Lorenzo di Viterbo was indeed capable of a work in 
quality no less than this, but he happens to have had nothing 
to do with it. The altar-piece is in fact Mantegnesque. 

And now let me describe the picture (Plate II). On a low, 
round pedestal stands Christ blessing with one hand, while the 
other is held in protection over the portrait bust of an old bishop 
who appears in profile, as large as life, at the bottom of the 
altar-piece. To the right and left of Christ stand the Baptist 
and the Evangelist, and between them and Christ you see the 
figures of St. Leonard and of a monastic saint whom I cannot 
identify. The upper part of the panel is decorated with a 
hanging lamp, chains of beads and balls, and fruit. Christ 
has a very high forehead, with bright auburn hair falling in 
curls down to his shoulders. A white mantle wraps him 
about, leaving visible his right shoulder, covered with a richly- 
embroidered tunic. The Baptist has curly, reddish hair, and 
wears a red mantle over a tunic of mauve. The Evangelist 
has an aureole of yellow hair, wears a pink mantle and an 
embroidered tunic. The figures are over-tall, but hold them- 
selves proudly. The faces have great beauty, even inspiration. 
The whites of the eyes are rather prominent and bluish. The 
general tone is very brilliant. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription which reads: SALVATOR MUNDI SALVA NOS. 
MCCCCLXXII. 

The painter of this altar-piece, whoever he was, either 
enjoyed the acquaintance of the young Mantegna, or shared 
in the latter's novitiate at Padua. The picture clearly reveals 
as much. To begin with, the hanging lamp, beads, and fruit 
are a species of decoration almost confined to the Padua- 
Ferrara- Venetian painters usually termed " Squarcioneschi." 
The figures are over-tall, as in the earlier work, at least, of all 
those masters who felt the influence of Jacopo Bellini. The 
feeling for form is considerable, but the artist shares in the man- 
nerisms as well as in the dryness of the Squarcioneschi. Com- 
pare the legs of the Baptist here, their absurdly curved knees, 
and their calves, with the legs of Mantegna's Baptist in his 
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St. Zeno altar-piece at Verona (Alinari, 13543), of Bonsignori's 
St. Cristopher in his Polyptych at SS. Giovanni e Paolo in 
Venice (Alinari, 13699), or of Bernardo Parenzano's figures 
in the picture of the Doria Gallery in Rome, representing a 
saint giving alms (Braun, Rome, 141). You will not fail to 
note the kind of resemblance which occurs among kindred 
only. The draperies have their own tale to tell. The heavily 
embroidered stuffs are treated in a way to remind us of Gen- 
tile Bellini in his youth, of the young Carpaccio, and, above 
all, of the gorgeous Crivelli. In general character, the folds 
have the Squarcionesque peculiarity of giving way to a passion 
for calligraphic flourishes while studiously seeking to reveal 
the forms underneath. Even Mantegna's draperies, as a 
glance at his earliest works, such as, for instance, the Eremi- 
tani frescoes, and his latest, "The Triumph of Scipio" (at the 
National Gallery), will persuade one, are at no time free from 
this awkward compromise between pure form, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, pure decoration. In our painter, the con- 
trast of the long, drjr Squarcionesque form of the Christ, for 
example, clearly manifested, and of the swathing, swirling, 
eddying draperies which cover it, is so strong that there is 
no accounting for it except on the hypothesis that the author, 
even while painting an altar-piece, was held down by the 
habits of an art where calligraphy was more at home — by 
the habits of the illuminator. 

The draperies are not the only feature in which, as it seems 
to me, the illuminator's hand betrays itself. The very bright 
color, the brilliant tone, are indications, no less significant, of 
this art. I would go even farther, and say that the scheme of 
color suggests close affinity with the school of Verona, and 
that something in the types, and even in the feeling, strengthens 
this suggestion. 

A painter who was also an illuminator, showing clear marks 
of affinity with the schools of both Padua and Verona — of 
course it must be Liberale, who, as everybody knows, worked 
for years at a place so near Viterbo as Monte Oliveto Maggiore. 
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Yes, indeed! And when you look closer, see how much of 
Liberale and his pupil Caroto the heads of Christ and of the 
Evangelist remind you, how singularly like Liberale's are the 
folds of the draperies, particularly of this same Evangelist. 
Then, how odd! but this very arrangement of the group occurs 
in a picture by Liberale — the altar-piece in San Fermo, at 
Verona. It has been photographed by Lotze. There you have 
St. Anthony standing on a round pedestal, to his right and left 
on either side a bishop, and between his shoulders and those of 
the bishops on either side the head of a saint. In fact, the 
identical composition. 

All this is very true, and it does in a wonderful way prove 
that the Viterbo altar-piece is by a North Italian akin to the 
masters of Padua and Verona; but Liberale, in spite of strong 
affinities to him, he was not. Liberale's ideals in art were never 
so serious; he never approached Mantegna so closely as does 
the figure of the Baptist in the picture before us. Not only in 
his intention, but in his feeling does Liberale seem to be differ- 
ent from the painter of the Viterbo altar-piece, who had a 
subtler sense of beauty, and a deeper feeling for the significance 
of his subject. I will not go to the length of declaring that as 
interpretation the Christ here is successful. To my knowledge 
there is no satisfactory representation of Christ. But the face 
in this picture has at least a power of appeal, a something re- 
fined, something far from the ordinary, an infinite capacity for 
ecstasy. It shows a serious attempt on the part of the artist 
to think out the problem of what the face of the Christ must be 
like. The other faces are scarcely less ecstatic and expressive. 
Then the donor is among the greatest achievements in por- 
traiture up to that date. It reminds one of Fra Filippo's own 
portrait in the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the Florence 
Academy, but the Viterbese bishop is a vastly superior presen- 
tation, both as form and feeling. 

Now all this was out of Liberale's reach. And when we 
descend to more obvious considerations we are equally obliged 
to reject the attribution to Liberale. The forms are not his. 
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We have here neither his characteristic hand nor his ear. The 
drapery bears the strongest resemblance to Liberale, but is far 
less jagged, pointed, and crisp. Moreover, the author of the 
Viterbo altar-piece had a greater mastery over line, to which he 
knew how to give something, at least, of Mantegna's, or even 
Crivelli's inevitableness. Liberale's line is always more or less 
slovenly. 

As we now stand, then, the Viterbo altar-piece is neither by 
Mantegna nor by Liberale. Its author was probably an illumi- 
nator who studied both at Padua and Verona. As an artist he 
reveals a talent inferior certainly to Mantegna's, but not to 
Liberale's, and scarcely to the talent of any other of his contem- 
poraries not of the first rank. Perhaps he would stand least 
out of place alongside of — let me say — Ercole Roberti. 
Clearly he was no Central Italian, and the attribution to 
Lorenzo di Viterbo is sheer nonsense. 

So much the careful consideration of the picture has revealed 
to us, and there, but for one fortunate fact, we should stop. 
This fact happens to be the existence of works by the same 
hand, — works this time perfectly authenticated with regard to 
authorship. These are a large number of illuminations, most 
of which are now in the cathedral of Siena; the author is Giro- 
lamo da Cremona. 

Of this artist almost nothing has hitherto been known. 
Apparently he was only an illuminator, and it is certain that he 
worked in Siena, off and on, from 1467 to 1475, 1 and that in 
1472 he did some illuminations for Monte Olive to Maggiore. 2 
That Girolamo was more than a mere illuminator was first sus- 
pected by Mr. William Rankin, who recognized his hand in a 
" Nativity " of the Jarves Collection (No. 55) at Yale College 
(Fig. I). 3 Unfortunately I am acquainted with this work in the 
photograph only, which Mr. Rankin was obliging enough to 
send me. Judging from this, — and it happens to be adequate, — 
Mr. Rankin's attribution is so satisfactory that for those who 

1 Vasari, Le Monnier, VI, 182. 2 Vasari, Sansoni, IV, 684. 

3 American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, X, p. 149. 
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know Girolamo da Cremona, an attempt to prove that this inter- 
esting little picture was by him would be like telling the clock 
by algebra. To others I recommend a comparison of the two 




Figuke 1. - — The Nativity. 



" Nativities " found among the Sienese illuminations (Lombardi, 
210, 219). This ''Nativity," however, is too close in shape to 
the miniatures to increase greatly our estimate of Girolamo da 
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Cremona, or to enlarge our acquaintance with his artistic per- 
sonality. The Viterbo altar-piece, on the other hand, is so 
majestic a work, reveals, as we have seen, a painter of such 
high talent, that if I can establish that Girolamo was its author, 
I shall have proved also that beside being one of the greatest 
Italian illuminators, he holds his own among the worthier 
Italian painters. 

To describe in detail Girolamo's miniatures is not to my 
purpose, but a few words regarding their style and peculiari- 
ties will certainly not be out of place here. They have of 
course the brilliancy of all illuminations, and something of the 
garishness peculiar to the Veronese craftsmen. As compared 
with Liberale's work they betray no greater mastery over form, 
indeed a mastery at times not so complete, but greater interest 
in form as a problem. They show but a languid interest in 
genre ; on the other hand, their author cared very much to get 
the utmost expression out of the various figures he tried to de- 
pict. I would refer to the " Christ weeping over Jerusalem " 
(Lombardi, 152), with its tenderness and pathos ; to the two 
versions of the " Vision of Ezekiel," with their apocalyptic 
ecstasy (Lombardi, 146, 147); to the even more apocalyptic 
figure of the white-stoled angel with his mantle fluttering 
wildly about him as he stands on the rock, tuba mirum spargens 
sonum (Lombardi, 87 ; Fig. 2) ; or to such tenderer moods as 
we see in the " Three Virgin Martyrs " (Lombardi, 190 ; 
Fig. 3), or the "Assumption of the Virgin" (Lombardi, 173). 
All in all, a profounder personality, a subtler artist, reveals 
himself here than in any of Liberale's miniatures. That 
the estimate is so usually reversed seems due chiefly to the 
incubus of famous names and the written words, both of which 
make it so hard to look at anything whatever with one's own 
eyes, to feel with one's own heart. 

Girolamo's closest affinities, as we discover them in these 
same illuminations, are with Liberale, and in matters more 
essential, with Mantegna and the Squarcioneschi. The latter 
relationship would, by the way, account for his greater interest 
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in form. Look at the " Nativity " (Lombardi, 219). The 
kneeling Virgin and the child are not only Squarcionesque in 
general, but prove clearly that Girolamo was acquainted with 
Mantegna's "Nativity" (last heard of as in the collection of 
T. Boughton Knight, Esq.). The feeling for line, where it is 
at its best, is strongly Mantegnesque, even Crivellesqne, and 




Figure 2. — Angel of the Resurrection. 



the landscape has an equally Squarcionesque character, modi- 
fied somewhat, it is true, by the scale of the illuminator's art. 

The character of Girolamo da Cremona, then, as deduced 
from his authenticated works, corresponds to a remarkable de- 
gree with that of the painter of the Viterbo altar-piece. His 
works and this reveal an identical spirit, an identical purpose, 
and an identical training. The difference is in the quality, a 
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difference such as there must be between illumination and 
serious painting, — but to this point I shall return later. Nor 
is there anything in the outer circumstances of the Viterbo 
altar-piece that would prevent its being by Girolamo. It is 
dated 1472, and in that year Girolamo left Siena for a while 
to take Liberale's place at Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The dis- 
tance between this place and Viterbo, both practically on the 




Figure 3. 



-The Three Virgin Martyrs 



high road to Rome, is so slight that Girolamo could very well 
have gone from the one to the other in a day. 

Thus there is every probability that Girolamo da Cremona 
was the author of the Viterbo picture. It now behooves us 
to see whether a minute examination of diverse significant 
peculiarities will turn this strong probability into certainty. 

Let us begin with the types in the picture, and hrst of all 
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with the head of Christ. It is very long, with an exceptionally 
high forehead. We find these pecnliarities strikingly exempli- 
fied in the illuminations, particularly where Christ is repre- 
sented: " Christ addressing the kneeling apostles " (Lombardi, 
77; Fig. 4); " Christ healing a leper" (Lombardi, 216); 




Figure 4. — Christ addressing the Kneeling Apostles, 



" Christ exorcising the evil spirit from a Demoniac " (Lom- 
bardi, 197). In all these there is not only great identity 
in ideal and feeling, but in the peculiarities mentioned. 
They occur elsewhere as well : for example, in one of the 
" Three Virgin Martyrs " (Fig. 3) ; in a face seen over 
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Christ's shoulder in the "Marriage of Cana." The other 
types are not so easily matched, but the Baptist has a decided 
and aquiline nose, which was a favorite of Girolamo's, and 
may be seen in many of his illuminations. To mention a 




Figure 5. — The Ascension. 



few examples taken at random : the apostle on the extreme 
right in the "Ascension" (Lombardi, 193); an "Apostle 
striding forward" (Lombardi, 206); "a Sacrifice according 
to Jewish Rite " (Lombardi, 204) ; the " Descent of the 
Holy Spirit" (Lombardi, 214). 
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In the illuminations as well as in the picture certain figures 
are out of all proportion tall. Good examples may be seen in 
the "Annunciation" (Lombardi, 220); in the "Ascension" 
(Lombardi, 193) ; in the " Angel of the Resurrection " (Fig. 
2); and in the "Assumption" (Lombardi, 173). 

A striking peculiarity in the picture is the drawing of the 
legs, exaggerating the mannerisms of all the Squarcioneschi, 
and in the figure of the Evangelist, so absurdly out of draw- 
ing. We shall not fail to find this matched again and again 
in the miniatures. But one or two examples must suffice : the 
Striding Apostle's right leg has the identical curve ; an absurd 
instance is the Christ in the " Healing of the Demoniac " 
(Lombardi, 197). 

Characteristic to a degree even greater than any of the pecu- 
liarities already mentioned, are the ears, the hands, and the 
draperies. In the illuminations, owing no doubt to the more 
calligraphic tendencies of this art, the ear tends to have no 
marked character, although in so far as it has it at all, the 
form agrees with the ears in the picture. Let me refer to the 
"Almsgiving" (Lombardi, 198) as an example. But a more 
striking identity than exists between the ear of the Donor 
in the Viterbo picture and the ear of St. Joseph in the Yale 
College " Nativity " there could not well be. It is, moreover, 
so very peculiar that to the student who knows just how to use 
such evidence, the identity in authorship of these two works 
is put beyond all doubt — and, as we have seen already, the 
" Nativity " is too obviously by Girolamo da Cremona to need 
demonstration. 

The hands in the picture are badly drawn ; so are they in 
the illuminations, and in both they have the same shapes and 
the same faults. Christ blesses with a gesture almost identical 
with the one in " His blessing the wine at Cana " (Lombardi, 
218). Both His blessing and His protecting hands are paral- 
leled by the hands of God the Father in "Ezekiel's Vision" 
(Lombardi, 147). The right hand of the Evangelist, appear- 
ing from under his cloak, has the shape and movement of 
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Christ's hand in the illumination representing him as address- 
ing the Kneeling Apostles. The most singular hand of all is 
St. Leonard's. It runs out into an endless toothpick where 
the little finger ought to be. Now, we find frequently 
approaches to this monstrosity in the miniatures, but I shall 
cite only one example, — one of perfect identity, — the left hand 
of St. Jerome in the illumination wherein we see this saint and 
St. Anthony conversing (Lombardi, 201). Now, a peculiarity 
so singular as this is not likely to occur in two different artists 
having in common so many other characteristics as have the 
authors of the Sienese illuminations and of the Viterbo picture. 
They must have been painted by the same person. 

The most striking oddity in the Viterbo picture I still have 
to speak of — the draperies. They have already been de- 
scribed as swirling and eddying. On the figure of Christ they 
assume the fantastic shapes of blown glass, of vitreous eddies 
sucked into vitreous whirlpools. The draperies of the other 
figures tend to take the same shape, particularly on the figure 
of the Baptist. Those of the Evangelist, on the other hand, 
are more usual, more like Liberale's. Now we shall not find 
in Girolamo's illuminations draperies with quite the vitreous 
texture that they have in the picture, yet the resemblance is 
remarkably close. Look at the angel with the trumpet to 
which I already have referred several times. Look at his long 
tunic. Its folds swirl into eddies and are sucked up or down 
into little whirlpools very much as we have observed in the 
picture. In the " Three Virgin Martyrs," on the other hand, 
the figure on the right has draperies which even exaggerate 
the vitreous, tormented effect of the folds in the altar-piece. 
Perhaps the most striking resemblance of all in this peculi- 
arity will be found in the mantle of Christ where He is repre- 
sented as addressing the Kneeling Apostles. 

I would now point out one or two resemblances between 
draperies of a less singular kind. All the Squarcioneschi 
tended to make the stuffs worn by their figures drag between 
the feet, but seldom, if ever, in a painting, have I seen this 
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tendency carried to such an extreme as in the draperies of 
Christ in the Viterbo picture. This extreme is paralleled, if 
not surpassed, in Girolamo's miniature of the Striding Apostle 
(Lombardi, 206). The Evangelist's draperies catch on the leg 
in two or three places, while clinging to the rest almost as close 
as tights. This again is a Squarcionesque mannerism, but 
what is so curious here in the Evangelist is that beside pulling 
on the leg and clinging to it, the drapery by some miracle 
manages to blow free to the side. Just this singularity we find 
again and again in Girolamo's illuminations, and a good in- 
stance is found in the "Two Apostles" (Lombardi, 212). One 
more point of resemblance remains to be noted. The Baptist's 
girdle is knotted and the ends left hanging or caught up, 
exactly and precisely as in the girdle of " King David " among 
Girolamo's illuminations (Lombardi, 194). 

It may now be urged, — 

" True, you have proved that the Viterbo altar-piece is cer- 
tainly by a North Italian miniaturist who was also a painter. 
You are right in declaring that this painter was not Liberate. 
You also have succeeded in establishing a singularly close re- 
semblance in spirit, style, and in all significant mannerisms 
between the picture in question and Girolamo da Cremona's 
illuminations. But," the objector will continue, " there surely 
remains a something not yet satisfactory." 

A difference does, in fact, remain, a difference in quality, in 
artistic intention, yet by no means not to be bridged. Even in 
the miniatures the quality as an average is very high, and in 
the figure of the angel reaches the height of the picture. But 
surely, illumination was one thing and painting another. An 
artist who practised both, if talented, surely would have taken 
painting as a much more serious matter, and having an altar- 
piece to do would exert himself as he would rarely in the 
pettier art, manifesting a talent surprising to such as know 
him in this latter phase only. Let us take a case beyond 
denial. Liberale's miniatures are charming and delightful, but 
who would deny the gulf between them and such more serious 
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works as his St. Sebastians in Milan and in Berlin, his Pietd 
at Munich, or his " Death of Dido " in London ? Now there 
surely is no greater difference in quality between Girolamo's 
illuminations and the Viterbo picture. 

An interesting question suggests itself. Between Girolamo 
da Cremona as revealed in his illuminations, and as further re- 
vealed in the fascinating splendor of the Viterbo altar-piece, 
and Liberale of Verona, there certainly must have existed a 
band of connection. One must have had an influence on the 
other. Now who was the giver, and who the receiver ? That 
is a question the full answer to which we doubtless shall find 
in Dr. J. P. Richter's long-promised work on the painters of 
Verona. I would meanwhile say that it must be by no means 
taken for granted that Liberale necessarily was the giver. 

In 1472, the date on Girolamo da Cremona's altar-piece 
at Viterbo, Liberale was only one and twenty years old. For 
at least six years he had been in Tuscany. He thus had left 
his Veronese home when he was fifteen or little more. His 
miniatures reveal a sturdy, gifted personality, but no trace of 
direct intercourse with the Squarcioneschi is visible. How old 
Girolamo was at this same date — 1472 — is to me, at least, 
unknown. Judging from the maturity of the work, I should 
suspect him to have been nearer thirty than twenty — at all 
events older than Liberale. His intercourse with the Squar- 
cioneschi is patent and must have been direct; moreover, it 
seems to me that he was particularly impressed by Mantegna's 
frescoes in the Eremitani at Padua, and by the same master's 
altar-piece in St. Zeno's, at Verona. As these were done before 
1460, and as these are the works Girolamo retained most in 
his mind, it may indicate either that leaving this region for 
Tuscany at so early a date he saw none of Mantegna's later 
works, or that, being at the most sensitive age at about 1460 
he was most impressed by what he saw at that time. Even on 
this later hypothesis, Girolamo could not have been born much 
later than, let us say, 1442, — which would make him nearly 
ten years older than Liberale. 
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If he was so much older than Liberale and as an artist not 

inferior, and if he possessed the valued Paduan science, which 

Liberale certainly had not brought with him to Tuscany, then 

I should scarcely hesitate to believe that Liberale owed much 

to Girolamo da Cremona. 

Bernhard Bekenson. 
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